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VALUE AS AN OBJECTIVE PREDICATE 


N an earlier article’ I have pointed out that the argument that 
value must be conceived as a general character predicable of 
logical subjects does not determine what it is that shall be so con- 
ceived. Two writers on the subject of value have, however, recently 
taken the position that this formal epistemological principle does 
somehow weigh against the view that value is relative to interest. 
Both of these writers accept the same general theory of knowledge 
as that to which I myself subscribe. They hold that judgments 
refer to objects or facts not of their own making, so that if I judge 
truly that a is valuable, then a is valuable independently of the 
fact that I so judge. But both Professor M. E. Clarke and Pro- 
fessor John Laird * believe that this epistemological position is fatal 
to my theory of value; or that if value is to be an objective predicate, 
as it must, then value can not consist in being viewed with favor or 
disfavor by an interested subject. 


I 


Miss Clarke’s argument falls into two very unequal parts, the 
negative argument, which is the major part, and the positive, which 
is the minor. The negative argument is to the effect that the defini- 
tion of value in terms of interest is subject to epistemological diffi- 
culties which can be escaped only by introducing value as an wnde- 
fined adjective; with the result that any exponent of the interest 
theory, such as myself, finds himself forced by epistemological exi- 
gences to use such an adjective, in violation of his fundamental con- 
tention. The positive part of the argument is to the effect that there - 
is an indefinable conception of value which supplies the adjective re- 
quired for judgments of value. We are here concerned only with 
the negative or epistemological argument. 

Miss Clarke’s general contention is that in judgments of value 
there is no personal reference on the part of the judge. ‘‘I value,’’ 
she says, may mean “‘I like (a thing) judging (it) to be good,”’ or 
“liking (a thing) I judge (it) to be good.’’* In the first case, I 

1 This JOURNAL, preceding issue, pp. 449-460. 


2M. E. Clarke, 4 Study in the Logic of Value; J. Laird, The Idea of 
Value. 


3 Logic of Value, p. 105. 
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judge the object to be good without any personal reference to my. 
self. And this kind of impersonal judgment, she says, commonly ' 
occurs. It means not that I like the object, but that it ought to be 
liked. With all this I agree, the difference being that I go on to 
show that where there is no reference by the judge to his own person, 
there is a reference to other persons. If I deem the object qualified 
to be liked, and I am asked ‘‘Why?,’’ I proceed to give reasons 
which state the relation of the object to ulterior interests, actual or 
possible. 

To determine the epistemological adequacy of the view which 
Miss Clarke is attacking, it is necessary to emphasize certain aspects 
of it which tend to be overlooked. I have affirmed that the value 
of an object a, consists in its being object of the interest r of the 
subject M. If a is the object of interest r, then a has value inde. 
pendently of any judgment to that effect, by M or by any other 
_ judge ; and independently of any interest except the specified interest 
r. Ifa is the object of interest r, and if b is object of the interest 
s of the subject N, and if the interest r is greater than the interest 
s, then a is more valuable than b; and this is so independently of any 
interest except interests r and s.* If ¢ is a cause or condition con- 
ducive to the existence of a, then c has value in a derived sense, 
which can be expressed by saying that its characteristic effect is 
good; or by saying that if c were known to M then it would acquire 
‘an actual value through exciting M’s interest. 

The modes of value here indicated are objective, absolute, or inde- 
pendent of the subject M, in several senses, a@ has a value which is 
independent of M’s judgment about that value, though not independ- 
ent of those other judgments by which a is represented to M as 
an object. 6 has a value which is independent of M altogether. a 
has an amount of value relatively to b which is independent of 
M’s comparative judgment; or of M’s judgment that a or b 
has value; or of any interest of M beyond r.5 c has a mode of 

4Professor Parker denies this, and accuses me of neglecting, when I speak 
of ‘‘better,’’ to specify for whom. But while preferential betterness is relative 
to a preferring interest, inclusive betterness is not. Professor Parker, curiously 
enough, does not argue against the principle of inclusion but only expresses sur- 


prise that I do not confuse it with preference. (Inter. Jour. of Ethics, Vol. 
XL, p. 472.) 

5 Judgments of comparative value may be applied to modes of interest as 
well as to their objects. Professor Charner M. Perry has expressed surprise 
that, on the premises set forth in my General Theory of Value, I should have 
concluded that ‘‘a person may be criticized as having succeeded or failed in 
that achievement of a harmonious personality which is in principle better than 4 
disordered and conflicting aggregate of interests’’ (this Journat, Vol. XXV 
(1928), p. 287. The citation is from my General Theory of Value, p. 688). 
By ‘‘criticize’’ I mean judge good or bad, right or wrong, better or worse, ete. 
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value which is independent of any actual attitude whatsoever, 
whether cognitive or motor-affective, of M toward c. In brief, there 
are four senses in which value is independent of a given 
subject M: (1) the objectwity of every value with reference to a 
judgment of which it forms the content; (2) the otherness of 
values which are relative to different subjects; (3) the quantity of 
value; (4) the potentiality of value. 

Such is the equipment of the view to meet the sort of objection 
which Miss Clarke raises. Let us now consider her arguments. One 
objection turns on the word ‘‘for.’’ It is contradictory, she says, 
that a thing should be good ‘“‘for a particular person.’’® Now a 
in the above analysis may be said to be good ‘‘for M,”’ though I 
should avoid saying it. It would mean that being good is a rela- 
tion involving two terms, and that the second term in this case is 
M’s interest r. ‘‘Good,’’ in other words, is an elliptical expression 
for ‘‘liked by somebody’’; and in the particular case the ‘‘some- 
body”’ is M. Now very likely Miss Clarke believes that value is a! 
quality and not a relation. But that is what she is seeking to prove, 
and she can scarcely mean to assume it as a premise. If value is a | 
quality then it may be contradictory to define it in terms implying a 
second logical subject; that is, it will be contradictory if qualities 
are possessed exclusively by the logical subject of which they are 
predicated. But this question whether all predications of quality 
are judgments of identity is a special and a difficult question, with 
which we are concerned only if value is a quality in some non-rela- 
tional sense. It does not in the least prejudice the question whether 
value is a relation. I can scarcely believe that Miss Clarke means 
to say that all assertions of relations are contradictory; that it is 
contradictory, for example, to say that ‘‘Washington is south of 
Philadelphia,’’ or ‘‘Henry is the father of William.’’ But if for 
fundamental logical reasons one decides that all assertions of rela- 
tions must somehow be reinterpreted, then whatever reinterpretation 
is adopted will take care of the relational theory of value, as well as 
the relational theories of, say, distance or family. 

The remainder of Miss Clarke’s argument consists in urging that 
When I say that a harmonious personality ‘‘is in principle better than a dis- 
ordered and conflicting aggregate of interests’? I do not mean that it is an 
object of united interest, but that it is a case of united interest. Interests 
r, 8, t, united upon a, or a as common object of r, s, t, denotes a certain struc- 
ture, which is related to ‘‘better’’ as Socrates is related to man, or as a-3-feet- 
from-b is related to distance. There is a sense in which Chicago-1000-miles- 


from-Boston is distant, namely, as exhibiting what we mean by distance. Thus! 
it is possible to apply the predicate of ‘‘better’’ to an interest (interest being 


, always in something) even when the interest is itself not an object of interest, 


or causally related to such an object. 
® Logic of Value, p. 119. 
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my position is question-begging. This charge I find myself unable 
to state effectively. In one form it first translates interest into 
‘‘value-feeling,’’ and then proceeds to show that'it is characteristic 
of value-feeling to be associated with a judgment of value, so that 
the feeling which is said to create value is addressed to what is al- 
ready credited with value in some prior and more fundamental 
sense.” Since I have most painstakingly distinguished interest from 
a mixed state such as ‘‘value-feeling,’’ in order to avoid precisely 
this equivocation, of which I was almost morbidly aware, I can 
scarcely be charged with it. 

For the rest, the argument seems to consist in asserting that there 
are judgments of value, in which value is attributed to reality as 
a predicate or determination of the object. But I, too, accept such 
judgments, in the several forms enumerated above, the only differ- 
ence being that the predicate or determination in question is the 
character or relation of interest, or some quantitative or causal 
derivative thereof. 

Miss Clarke seems to find difficulty in holding in view the variety 
of the senses in which value can be judicially attributed to an ob- 
ject. Thus she feels that God comes off rather poorly since if people 
were to become atheists he would be stripped of all value.® God 
would in that case, and I presume that Miss Clarke would agree with 
me, lose the greater part of such values as can be termed religious, 
for there would then be no religion. But God, if a person, might 
still be supremely valuable, in the sense that his purpose, by em- 
bracing the wills of all creatures, gave to its object the maximum of 
value. Or if Creator, God would still be the cause of all interests, 
or the condition of their objects, and in that sense be possessed of a 
potential value such as to give rise to a sense of grateful dependence 
in any subject which became aware of him. 

7 Logic of Value, p. 254. Professor Urban, too, revives the charge of circu 
larity, which he made in 1916 and to which I replied in General Theory of 
Value, §56. That reply was evidently not convincing to Professor Urban, 
since he does not refer to it, but I repeat it here briefly. It is said that since_ 
I may always question the value of both the interest and its object, therefore 
value in some ulterior sense is presupposed. I reply (1) that the fact that I 
may question a thing’s value does not prove that it has value. Questioning the 
thing’s value may mean, Has it value? or, What value has it? Only the latter 
question presupposes value, while it is the former, only, which is always legiti- 
mate. (2) If the thing has value in an ulterior sense, that ulterior sense may 
be the same as the original sense. Thus, if I love peace, and can legitimately 
ask whether the love or the peace is good, this does not prove that either the 
love or the peace is good (or bad) in any sense other than that provided for in 
the fact that peace is loved by me; and if either or both are good (or bad) in 
some other sense, then that may mean that they are loved (or hated) by some 
one else. 

8 Logic of Value, p. 320. 

9 Logic of Value, p. 128. 
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Similarly, the unscrupulous liar, whom Miss Clarke accuses me 
of absolving provided he successfully conceals his deviltry,’° does 
lose so much of badness as is a function of personal blame. He 
avoids an evil reputation. But it so happens that I am one of! 
those who refuse to define moral value in terms of approval and 
disapproval, but affirm most emphatically that it consists in the inte- 
gration of interests, or in the fruitful effects of conduct.’’** In short, 
a liar is what a liar is, or what he does, and not what he is thought 
to be. 

II 


Professor Laird’s general argument may be outlined as follows. 
There are two general senses of the term ‘‘value’’: the relative, and/ 
the absolute—the sense in which b is good for a, and the sense in 
which b is good simpliciter. The two senses may be irreducible,!? 
so that the term ‘‘value’’ remains ambiguous; or relative value may 
be considered as a sub-species, or lesser degree, of absolute value. 
The author does not examine the comparative merits of these alter- 
native interpretations, or even hint at the method by which the ques- 
tion can be settled. In discussing Professor Laird’s position I shall, 
therefore, ignore his ‘‘conclusion,’’ since he does not definitely arrive 
at any; but shall confine myself to the steps by which he reaches his 
inconclusive dilemma. 

These steps are two. In the first place, he attacks the view 
which would identify value with conscious interest.‘* His psycho- 
logical objections to my statement, to the effect that it unduly 
stresses conation and foresight, and fails to take account of atti- 
tudes such as acquiescence or prizing of the past,’ do not seem to 
me important. I have anticipated his objections in the text, and I 
do not find that he has himself provided any equivalent analysis of 
the motor-affective life. Much more interesting and worthy of at- 
tention is his argument that appreciation is a special case of a 
wider relationship, which he calls ‘‘natural election,’’ and which 
he thinks should be substituted for appreciation as defining value 
in the relative sense.’ 

The second important step in his argument is to introduce a 

10 Logic of Value, pp. 126-127. 

11 Cf., General Theory of Value, p. 148. 

12 Idea of Value, p. 322. This view is effectively argued by S. C. Pepper, 
‘The Equivocation of Value,’’ Univ. of Calif. Publications, 4 (1923). 

13 He calls this view ‘‘the appreciative view,’’ which is highly unfortunate, 
inasmuch as the term ‘‘appreciation’’ encourages a confusion between liking, 
desiring, ete., and deeming good, i.e., judging. 

14 The Idea of Value, pp. 107-108. 

15 This argument I have considered elsewhere in an article entitled ‘‘ Value 
as Natural Election and Satisfaction’’ (Int. Jour. of Ethics, XLI, pp. 429-442). 
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conception of ‘‘excellence,’’ which does not consist in or depend 
upon any relation of the object to an elective or appreciative sub- 
ject. This view of the irreducibility of excellence not only to self. 
preservation or interest, but even to completeness, order, reason or 
any other conception whatsoever, he calls ‘‘the timological view.’’ 
The author’s final position may then be summarized as an un- 
equivocal acceptance of the timological view, together with a doubt- 
ful acceptance of the elective view, the latter being interpreted to 
embrace the appreciative view. 

Let us turn, then, to Professor Laird’s argument that the timo- 
logical view is not reducible to the elective or appreciative view; or 
that, if there is to be any reducing it must be in the reverse direc- 
tion. 

Unfortunately the author’s arguments for the timological view 
are largely embodied in historical studies of Spinoza, Kant, Des. 
cartes, and the British moralists; studies which are in themselves 
interesting and valuable, but tend to complicate the issue. Sep- 
arated from its historical applications the gist of the argument 
seems to be found in his proof of ‘‘the insufficiency of the appre- 
ciative view.’’** In the first place, it is contended that the appre- 
ciative view virtually asserts that appreciation is ‘‘more excellent”’ 
than ‘‘unfelt elective prizing,’’ which assertion, we are told, is 
‘*pure timology.’’ Now I have never asserted anything of the kind, 
but even if I had, the argument would have no force, because I 
should mean that appreciation in some sense possessed more of that 
character of interest possessed by unfelt election, and that therefore 
its objects possessed more value. In so judging I should be exempli- 
fying and not abandoning the relative view. 

In the second place, ‘‘we esteem and approve much that we da 
not like.’’?* The author argues against those exponents of the 
appreciative view who would explain these higher or more genuine 
values in terms of the sentiment of an impartial spectator (Adam 
Smith), or in terms of an over-individual ‘‘emotionale Bedeutung’’ 
or emotional significance (Meinong). His argument is that in so 
far as these theories provide for a universality that overrules the 
personal inclination of the subject, they do so by reinstating that 
very reason to which, as appreciative theories, they have professed 
to assign a subordinate réle. The utterance of the impartial spec- 
tator or the over-individual emotion, is really a judgment, in which 
value or excellence is ascribed as a logical predicate to a logical sub- 
ject. 

These states require, I think, a fuller analysis, which yields the 


16 Idea of Value, pp. 314-315. 
17 Idea of Value, p. 315. 
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following alternatives. Let it be admitted that I may approve what 
I do not like, and that my approval has a universality not possessed 
by my liking,—involving a ground beyond myself. This may mean 
(1) that I take two attitudes, one of which expresses my private 
feeling, the other expressing my shared feeling. It is quite pos-| 
sible that both attitudes should occur in the same subject. In this 
ease the object would possess two values, one related to my feeling, 
the other relative to owr feeling; and the latter would be greater 
than the former, in accordance with the principle of inclusion. Or, 
I may like an object on the ground that it is liked by others. In; 
this ease, I like what I judge to be good; the object being good inde- 
pendently of my liking, but relatively to the liking of others. Or, 
thirdly, my approval may, as in Professor Laird’s interpretation, 
mean only my judgment of good, as distinguished from liking. In 
the first two cases value means being liked. In the third case, how- 
ever, there is no implication whatever as to what value means. All 
that is required is that it shall be capable of being assigned as a 
logical predicate, in such wise as to come under the general realistic 
principles of truth and error. 

Thus Professor Laird’s objections to Adam Smith and Meinong 
do not hold against the view which I have proposed. I should, in 
fact, heartily subscribe to them. For it is an essential part of my 
view, and a course open to any exponent of the appreciative view, 
to provide for judgments of greater or less value, which as judg- 
ments are quite independent of the feeling or desire of the judge. 
These judgments are ‘‘disinterested”’ in the sense in which any judg- 
ment is disinterested, in the sense, namely, that they appeal for 
their truth to facts, relations, or implications that are independent 
of the act of judgment, and equally binding on any subject that 
affims the same judgment. Such disinterested judgments may or 
may not be reinforced by an associated sentiment. Thus I may 
judge that b is better than a, in which case b is or is not better than 
a quite regardless of whether I prefer b to a, or prefer a to b, or 
am indifferent to both of them. Such an associated sentiment 
would introduce a new element of value, but this would be quite 
distinct from, something superadded to, the comparative value 
judged, and such value as it adds or subtracts has to be taken ac- 
count of in another comparative judgment. If it be asked in what 
sense such a view is ‘‘appreciative,’’ the answer is that the judg- 
ment of comparative value is a comparison of appreciations. If b 
is liked more than a, then b is better than a, for that reason. 

It all comes down to the fact that we may judge the value of an 
object without liking it or disliking it, or, at any rate, regard- 
less of such liking or disliking. This in itself does not imply any- 
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thing as to what value or excellence means, but only that the value 
or excellence whatever it be, may be truly or falsely ascribed to a 
given subject; and that the affecto-motor attitude of the judge so 
ascribing it, is irrelevant unless it be embraced within the predicate 
which he ascribes. Let value be represented by v, its meaning being 
wholly undetermined. Then a is v, or a has the character v in an 
eminent degree, or a is not v, or has not v in an eminent degree,—all 
of these judgments being true or false regardless of my superadded 
or accompanying inclinations. But the force of this argument does 
not turn upon the meaning of v,—so that v may mean ‘‘desired,”’ 
**felt,’’ ‘‘willed,’’ etc., without in the least affecting the argument. 
Professor Laird seems to feel that he has refuted the elective or ap- 
preciative view by showing that value may be ascribed to an object, 
in such wise as to imply that it is or is not posssessed by that object, 
independently of the interest of the judging subject. But this 
does not refute the elective or appreciative view because it is left 
entirely open to us to suppose that the character so ascribed con- 
‘sists in a relation. to interest. 

It follows that the true ground of the author’s objection, a 
ground which he has not, I think, made sufficiently explicit, must 
be his belief that the character so ascribed does not consist in a 
relation to interest because it consists in something else. He must 
then-exhibit this other meaning to us. His failure to do so may, 
perhaps, be explained by his supposing that it is not necessary, or 
that he has made his point without it. But if his argument is to be 
completed he must convince us that there is a simple, irreducible 
meaning of the term ‘‘value’’ which is left over when all relations 
to interest are eliminated. At this point Professor Laird’s argu- 
ment coincides with the positive part of Miss Clarke’s. If value 
be indefinable it must be because, having found it, we discover that it 
is impossible to define it; and not because of any general logical 
or epistemological difficulties that stand in the way of alternative 
views. The first step in the argument, then, is to find this alleged 
indefinable. To this dubious quest we shall return in a later article. 


RaAuPH Barton PERRY. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





BEAUTY AND ART 


HE serious attempt to clarify the meaning of art has doubtless 

been beclouded by the widespread tendency to identify art and 
beauty. It has been generally assumed that all art is beautiful, al- 
though it has been granted that not all beauty is art. In this sense, 
the right to interchange the two terms has seemed to many 4 
eulogy of art, and a challenge to the world to perceive its divine 
attributes. 
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The conception of beauty was made the final criterion for art, 
whereby the good art might be distinguished from the bad. But 
the problem was rendered more confused by the fact that the con- 
ception of beauty was itself entangled in vague and varied inter- 
pretations.' Tolstoy aptly points out that to the German and French 
estheticians beauty appeared primarily as one of the mystical mani- 
festations of the absolutely Perfect, as an adumbration of the Idea, 
of the Spirit, of God;? to the English estheticians beauty seemed 
essentially a kind of pleasure received by us in the mere contempla- 
tion of the ideal or object, not having personal advantage for its 
goal.? It was inevitable that such metaphysical explanations of art 
and beauty should lend great dignity to art and greater exclusive- 
ness, and should succeed in drawing it out completely from the 
vortex of poignantly impinging human interests. 

Tolstoy’s What Is Art? glows throughout with a socio-moral 
passion and it is consequently quite natural that he should imme- 
diately dispel the notion that art is a means of pleasure and should 
postulate its value as a truly necessary condition of human life. 
He would sever the inveterate connection between beauty and art, 
and would have us accept art as the communication of emotions, 
as the language of the heart. He tells us that in Russian by the 


1The following passage from Roger Fry’s book Vision and Design is in- 
structive. And the passage assumes more telling force when we note that it 
was written by one of the most outstanding contemporary critics of the visual 
arts where the element of sheer beauty is stronger than in many of the other 
arts: 

‘*In my youth all speculations on esthetic had revolved with wearisome 
persistence around the question of the nature of beauty. Like our predecessors 
we sought for the criteria of the beautiful, whether in art or nature. And 
always this search led us to a tangle of contradictions or else to metaphysical 
ideas so vague as to be inapplicable to concrete cases’’ (p. 292, Brentano 
Edition). 

A very sharp cleavage between (natural) beauty and art is made by Pro- 
fessor C. J. Ducasse in his recent book The Philosophy of Art. He writes: 
‘‘The question in the light of which the artist criticizes his own attempts at 
creation is not, ‘Is this beautiful?’ but ‘Is this exactly what I wanted to dof,’ 
ie., ‘Does this adequately objectify what I feel?’ ’’ (italics in the text, p. 18). 

In this paper I am attempting to mitigate the extremity of such a view— 
for, clearly, the adequate objectification of a feeling, however unpleasant the 
feeling may be, presupposes artistic form, and form transforms content, i.e., 
transmutes the chaos of emotional life and the rawness of empirical reality, 
into the disciplined, sculptured perfection of infectious art, and consequently, all 
art possesses an element of beauty and a quality of pleasure. But this, of 
course, does not imply—and here I am at one with Professor Ducasse—the 
identification of beauty and art. The end of art is the communication of ex- 
perience and not the manifestation of beauty. 

2 Tolstoy: What is Art? and Other Essays on Art, tr. by A. Maude (Vol. 
18 in Tolstoy Centenary Ed.). 
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word krasoté (beauty)* is meant only that which pleases the sight, 
and that the adjective ‘‘beautiful’’ may relate to a man, a horse, a 
house, or a movement; as for actions, thoughts, character, or music, 
we may say that they are good or not good. The conception ‘‘Good”’ 
is the higher of the two; it includes the conception of the beautiful, 
The word ‘‘beautiful’’ refers to surface appearances, to that which 
merely and solely impresses and pleases the senses ; the word ‘‘good’’ 
eomprises all this, but also that inextinguishable spiritual light which 
resides in every higher human activity. In terms of logic, the 
word ‘‘beautiful’’ may provoke our attention to the perceptual deno- 
tation of an artistic object; the word ‘‘good’’ may stir us to compre- 
hend its wider range of significant connotation as an expression and 
communication of human experience.‘ 

This distinction is apparent in Russian. It is not quite clear 
in the other European languages in which the term ‘‘beautiful’’ is 
indiscriminately used to signify a large number of really different 
concepts. It is one of Tolstoy’s most fruitful achievements that he 
makes this distinction very vivid and compels us to view the felicity 
of art as not merely a manifestation of the beautiful or a form of 
pleasure, but as the expression of a very cogent and efficacious human 
activity whose function it is to enrich and to intensify our compre- 
hension of life through the infectious communication of emotions, 
Some objects of art may be ineffably beautiful, such as ornaments or 
the portrait of a lovely girl; if so, they too convey a feeling, the 
feeling of delight and blitheness, and are beautiful in their own 
right and not as a shadowing forth of some mystical beauty already 
existent elsewhere. 

How are we to explain the profound and complicated spiritual 
experiences involved in the process of contemplating and appre- 
ciating Dostoievsky’s The Brothers Karamazov, Ibsen’s Ghosts, 

8 What Is Art? p. 87. 

4Roger Fry took his clew from Tolstoy when he made his famous distinc- 
tion between the two uses of the word ‘‘beauty.’’ 

. ‘This explains the apparent contradiction between two distinct uses 
of the word beauty, one for that which has sensuous charm, and one for the 
esthetic approval of works of imaginative art where the objects presented to us 
are often of extreme ugliness. Beauty in the former sense belongs to works 
of arts where only the perceptual aspect of the imaginative life is exercised, 
beauty in the second sense becomes as it were supersensual, and is concerned with 
the appropriateness and intensity of the emotions aroused. When these emo- 
tions are aroused in a way that satisfies fully the needs of the imaginative life 
we approve and delight in the sensations through which we enjoy that height- 
ened experience, because they possess purposeful order and variety in relation 
to these emotions’’ (Vision and Design, pp. 30-31, Brentano Edition). 

And, of course, this conception of art as the appropriate and infectious 


communication of emotions is the very essence of Tolstoy’s esthetic definition 
of art. 
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and Rodin’s ‘‘Courtesan,’’ in terms of sensuous beauty? These 
works of art deal with mighty problems and are concerned with 
what is most elemental and tempestuous in the human breast. Surely 
their excellence can not be measured merely in terms of immediate 
sensuous appeal, but must be found in their unique and coherent 
rendition of experience, and in the stimulus and inspiration that 
they give the imagination to behold, to comprehend and to feel 
vicariously the very same experience in its emotional aspects. 
Rodin’s ‘‘Courtesan’’ can not please in the mere contemplation; it 
is as gruesome and terrible as a dirge of death; the first response is 
one of positive anguish. It is lifted out of the world of unpleasant 
associations and becomes a thing of surpassing loveliness and rapture 
only when it is perceived as the most perfect and inimitable ex- 
pression of an intense emotional experience. In the turmoil of daily 
reality the sight of an ugly, withered courtesan is far from delight- 
ful; in art, in the realm of the imagination, her ugliness melts in the 
vision of her essential humanity and she emerges as the concrete 
erystallization of the tragedy of the spirit. 

This is achieved in the miracle of form. And, indeed, it is 
held by many that the beauty of art is congealed in its form and is 
completely dissociated from its content. The substance of Anna 
Karenina may be a spiritual tempest in a human bosom; but its form 
is held to be limpid, lucid, and lovely; it is therefore a manifesta- 
tion of beauty. Croce tells us that the esthetic fact is form,® that 
content becomes esthetic after it has been wrought into form. And 
form is identical with beauty which, in turn, is the same as ex- 
pression and intuition. That form is the esthetic fact is clearly 
true; that formal beauty on the one hand,* and mystical beauty as 
well as the beauty of natural objects on the other, may all be con- 
sidered synonymous, is a contention that requires consideration. 

The stuff of art is discoverable in life; it is the entire panorama of 
human experience. The stuff of art is crude, raw, chaotic; it may 
be a passion, a longing, an ideal, a frustration, a tear. It is the 
soul in all its nuances, in all its harmonies, in all its dissonances. 
The product and fruition of art is experience heightened, clarified, 
and coordinated. It is in the vision of Santayana ‘‘A richer dream 
of experience meant to outshine the reality.’”’* The product of art 
possesses an architectural quality whereby it really becomes a logic 
of experience. The subject of art is life. The consummation of art 
is @ deeper comprehension of life in its roots, in the unanswerable 
concreteness of its tragedy and exultation. 

5 Croce: Afsthetic. English translation by Ainslee, p. 6. 


8i.e., the beauty of art, created beauty. 
7George Santayana: Reason in Art, p. 159. 
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This transmutation of life into art is made possible by that in- 
communicable and elusive thing we call form. It is the amalgamat- 
ing power of the imagination. How are we to explain this miracle of 
form? How are we to analyze a work of art into its constituent 
parts? Will it solve the problem to subsume art under the category 
of mystical beauty, or to see in it a source of disinterested pleasure? 

Art is the truth of human life objectively expressed; and the 
efficacy and splendor of its form may be measured by the intensity 
of the communication of this truth to humanity. This truth is not 
an abstract thought; it is not a speculative theory. It is an ex- 
perience. It may be an idea in the sense that ideas too are emotional 
experiences. The Brothers Karamazov is an objective expression 
of this truth of life; this truth is inviolable and supremely tragic; its 
tragedy is made bearable by that quality in art we call form. But 
this quality, this element in The Brothers Karamazov, is not to be 
construed as an effluence of beauty, but rather as that power in the 
poet’s art that enabled Dostoievsky to render a communicable ex- 
pression of a complicated human experience. Does this offer us a 
definition of form? It does not. It does, however, permit us to 
look upon the vast world depicted and chronicled in this mighty 
novel as moving not under the heaven of beauty, but in the wider 
realm of spiritual activity. It is a shifting of emphasis; it brings 
art into a more intimate alliance with the social and the moral in the 
confluence of spiritual values.® 

Once this is perceived it may be readily conceded that there is an 
element of sheer beauty in all art, and that there is an element of 
sheer beauty in Rodin’s ‘‘Courtesan.’’ For Rodin’s statue is a 
studied, an imagined, a made thing; its very ugliness was frozen 
into stone in accordance with the laws of a most delicate and severe 
harmony. But it is necessary to realize that its function is not con- 
fined merely to the manifestation of beauty; if that were so, Rodin 
could have selected so many lovelier and sweeter objects. Its end 

8 And despite the identication of beauty and art which characterizes 80 
much of contemporary esthetic in America, it appears that most thinkers on 
the philosophy of art do weave art into the socio-spiritual context of life. 
From this point of view Professor DeWitt H. Parker’s The Principles of 
Aisthetics must be ranked first. And he achieves this in the most salutary, un- 
obtrusive, and non-moralistic fashion, and without denying the intrinsic sig- 
nificance and autonomous value of art. In truth, he insistently stresses and 
emphasizes this. It is in the sympathetic vision immanent in the artist’s 
revelation of life, that one may discover the moral good of art. Professor 
Parker makes a very useful distinction between the terms ‘‘moral’’ and 
‘¢ethical’’: ‘‘From the ethical view—the good belongs to all free, creative 
acts that look toward the growth and happiness of individuals. . . . From the 
moral view—it consists in conformity to law, convention, custom’’ (p. 333). 


Consequently, every true and genuine work of art is ethical in a very profound 
and real sense, and does find its way into the confluence of spiritual values. 
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is the inimitable rendition of a human experience. The sign that 
this has been accomplished is form, and all form possesses a gleam 
of beauty and a quality of pleasure. There is an element of beauty 
in all good and great art, better felt than defined. But art is not 
good and great because it is beautiful; it is beautiful because it is 
good and great, and communicates profoundly felt emotions. Aris- 
totle had already observed that there is a difference between the 
Beautiful and beautiful art.° 


IsRAEL KNox. 
New York Ciry. 
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An Introduction to Abnormal Psychology. V. E. Fisuer. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1929. x-+ 512 pp. 


A History of Experimental Psychology. Epwin G. Boring. New 
York: The Century Co. 1929. xvi-+ 699 pp. 


The Foundations of Experimental Psychology. Edited by Cari 
MurcHison. Worcester, Mass.: Clark University Press. Lon- 
don: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1929. 
x + 907 pp. 

Many psychologies have escaped the Wundtian tradition and 
joined one or another of the rapidly growing new aristocracies. No 
one of these has become less nouveau riche and more a part of the 
accepted social order than abnormal psychology. With its French 
ancestry to furnish the blue blood, the American mental-hygiene 
movement to provide it with red corpuscles, and the Austrian black 
sheep, psychoanalysis, to serve as the skeleton in the closet and pro- 
vide just the proper amount of internal dissension, it has become class 
conscious and respectable. It can easily live down its more dubious 
practitioners who have built up a remunerative business on the 
strength of a technical vocabulary and artistic salesmanship and 
who, as alienists, vote five to five at criminal trials that the accused 
is (or is not) insane. 

9 Some perspicuous comments upon this point in Aristotle’s Theory of Art 
may be found in Butcher’s Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fime Art. He 
writes: 

‘¢ Aristotle’s conception of fine art . . . is entirely detached from any theory 
of the beautiful. ... 

‘‘He makes beauty a regulative principle of art, but he never says or 
implies that the manifestation of the beautiful is the end of art. The ob- 
jective laws of art are deduced not from an inquiry into the beautiful, but from 
an observation of art as it is and of the effects which it produces’’ (italics mine, 
pp. 161-162, fourth edition). 
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The first volume here under review, like several others which 
have recently appeared, is frankly an introductory textbook. It 
presents the afore-mentioned terminology clearly, cites illustrative 
case studies of the various symptoms to which it is applied, and 
explains the current theories of the different mental diseases as they 
are now delineated. To introduce these it describes the common 
maladjustive modes of adapting to difficulties in normal people and 
their relation to more extreme forms, leaving the legal term, in. 
sanity, high and dry as a purely arbitrary concept. It includes 
Freudianism, but without enthusiasm, and appends concluding chap- 
ters on sleeping, dreaming, hypnotism and suggestion, and the feeble- 
minded. 

Professor Boring’s History of Experimental Psychology, though 
not at all for a beginning course, is none the less a textbook, as its 
many a ‘‘we must note,’’ ‘‘we must pause,’’ ‘‘ we must bear in mind,”’ 
ete., abundantly testify. It is a textbook at a higher level, the level 
requiring the occasional ‘‘as all psychologists know,’’ the level where 
important papers read at certain meetings are mentioned—in short, 
the level of the graduate student who is looking forward, perhaps, 
to his doctoral examinations. It assumes a little too much knowledge 
and enthusiasm to be an ‘‘outline’’ and so appeal to those who have 
not studied psychology, and treads a little too much familiar ground 
to appeal to the mature psychologist, though for the latter as well 
as for scholars in related fields it is an excellent reference book, 
containing, as it does, many details of theory, full references and 
notes at the conclusion of each chapter, and many biographical items, 
not otherwise easily accessible. 

It must have been a disappointment to the author in the midst 
of his labors to see two histories of psychology suddenly spring up 
where but one or two had been before. Yet the work of Pillsbury 
with its systematic emphasis upon what psychologists and philoso- 
phers thought about psychological problems, and Murphy’s very 
readable and scholarly history, still left the way open for a contribu- 
tion of a somewhat different type. In writing a history of experi- 
mental psychology, Boring is strictly within his own tradition, that 
of the old psychological aristocracy, the most class conscious of all 
because quite impervious to the claims of any of the lower classes 
to scholastic privilege. Through Titchener he traces his ancestry 
to the Central European laboratories, thence to Wundt, the founder, 
and through him to Weber and Fechner. One is therefore a little 
surprised at having to wait until page 264 before coming ‘‘at last”’ 
to Gustave Theodor Fechner. 

The first chapter introduces the scientific method and point of 
view beginning with Thales and ending with Huxley, paying its 
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respects in passing to the pioneers in astronomy, physics, biology, 
and philosophy of Greece and Medieval Europe, the Moslem con- 
tribution as usual being passed over too rapidly. The following 
seven chapters bring the physiological investigations chiefly of the 
nervous system down to the mid-nineteenth century with an excursion 
to the heretical cults of phrenology and mesmerism and the eventual 
admission of the latter, chastened and under a new name, to the fold. 
The next section of four chapters is entitled ‘‘The Preparation for 
Experimental Psychology within Philosophical Psychology,’’ in 
which British associationism is introduced, beginning conventionally 
enough with Aristotle and Descartes and ending with Herbart and 
Lotze. 

From these two lines, then, the physiological and philosophi- 
eal, comes experimental psychology proper, the content (of con- 
sciousness) psychology of Wundt, and also Stumpf and G. E. 
Miiller, and the subsequent ‘‘new’’ psychology with its major empha- 
sis upon experimentation, but with one eye cocked in the direction 
of systematization and the other toward physiology. Here Ebbing- 
haus, the Wiirtzburg school, and Titchener are in the direct tradi- 
tion, while reasonably sure of salvation are the ‘‘act’’ psychologists 
of the ‘‘ Austrian School’’ with Brentano at their head, followed by 
Lipps, Meinong, Ehrenfels, and others, who make space perception 
and the related field of esthetics their major concern and serve to 
establish a kind of broken continuity, through their Gestaltquali- 
titen, with the modern Gestaltpsychologie. 

In fact, the Gestalt school troubles Professor Boring somewhat. 
It is of the elect, yet it is not. To be sure, it has curbed the be- 
havioristic menace. But while these two recent contenders which, 
along with abnormal psychology, constitute the ‘‘new’’ new psy- 
chology, are not viewed as his province in this volume on the old 
‘‘new’’ psychology, he yet recognizes their importance as a protest 
against the dualistic German tradition of introspection, elementarism, 
and associationism, and concedes that ‘‘they have incited valuable 
and effective experimental research.’’ 

Foreshadowings of both points of view are noted at various 
points throughout the History; their contentions are clearly and im- 
partially set forth as well as their shortcomings, and the tendency of 
both so to expand toward universality as to lose the sharpness of their 
original outlines: ‘‘In fact it is the universality of the Gestalt prin- 
ciple that is both the strength and weakness of the movement. One 
may applaud the new movement because of its universal applica- 
bility, or one may discount it as simply psychology itself,’’ he writes 
on page 580; and on page 586: ‘‘So it came about that the very 
adaptability of behaviorism tended to defeat the purpose of Watson 
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in ‘founding’ it. With hypothesized implicit responses admitted, 
with any kind of situation or mass-object playing the réle of stimu- 
lus, with all uttered words counting as responses, much of the origi- 
nal precision of the physiological method was lost.’’ 

The author has made one rather notable deviation from the cus- 
tomary in his history by including biographical items concerning 
the more outstanding men treated. ‘‘Men have mattered much,”’’ he 
says in his preface. ‘‘Authority has again and again carried the 
day. . . . Moreover, personalities have been reflected in the schools, 
and the systematic traditions of the schools have colored the re- 
search. .. . Thus there is always the further question: if person- 
alities lie, in part, back of psychology, what lies back of the per- 
sonalities?’’ While there may be some question as to the real value 
of the necessarily meager biographical notes which, with the excep- 
tion of such outstanding personalities as Fechner, Wundt, Galton, 
and Titchener, consist chiefly of a rather unexciting record of their 
moves as Dozent here or to the chair of philosophy there, neverthe- 
less the picture showing the location of the different men and the in- 
fluences to which they were subjected is frequently most enlighten- 
ing. 

If one finds too much authority and not enough experimenta- 
tion in this history, the Foundations will provide an opportunity for 
the reader’s thwarted consummatory reactions; and this ponderous 
volume likewise makes up for the exercise of the right conceded to 
the historian of passing rapidly over the modern period. Here the 
mechanists have become articulate but without blatancy. The 
words ‘‘consciousness’’ and ‘‘mind’’ do not appear in the index and 
the reviewer does not recall that they are dwelt upon in the text; 
and yet there is no contentious propaganda as there is, for example, 
in Wheeler’s recent volume of Readings which supports the platform 
of the Gestalt party. The old aristocracy, even the bourgeoisie, 
are apparently forgotten, though as is usual in such cases, many of 
the contributions of the prerevolutionary era find a place in the new 
order. 

Physiologists treat the problems of heredity, reaction, sensation, 
and emotion. Lashley and Hunter discuss learning. Child psy- 
chology, measurements, and statistics, which, in their recent de- 
velopments are excluded from Boring’s history, here find a place, 
as do the mechanical aspects of social and abnormal psychology. 
The authors are practically all eminent Americans among whom, 
besides those mentioned, one finds T. H. Morgan, Cannon, Arnold 
Gesell, Pintner, F. N. Freeman, May, Wissler, Franz, and T. L. 
Kelley. Each contributes a chapter which surveys rather com- 
pletely (more completely than will be necessary in the subsequent 
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editions promised by the editor) the experimental work that has 
been done in his field, and indicates its present status. 

In spite of the wealth of experimentation cited, one catches now 
and then a note of pessimism, for example, this one by Lashley: 
‘Tf our analysis of the problems of behavior and of neural mechan- 
ism is correct, it follows that the current theories of neural or- 
ganization have started from false premises and offer no hope of a 
solution of the problems.’’ From such statements as this, one may 
conclude that Professor Boring’s slackening faith in experimental- 
ism, which he nevertheless refers to as ‘‘the great outstanding event 
in the history of the study of the mind,’’ is justified, and one can 
understand his prayer for a miracle to strengthen his faith, for 
‘‘some flash of insight as to method.’’ ‘‘There are signs,’’ he writes, 
‘“‘that psychologists are ready for a great man or a great event. . . .”’ 
Perhaps one bit of evidence that the time has come for a king to 
reign over us is to be found in this recent consolidation of the past 
in the form of histories and compilations; the class consciousness 
which has produced these works may have exercised a levelling effect, 
and the post revolutionary leaders have not arisen. Or perhaps, if 
one is pessimistically minded, the early hopes of the experimentalists 
were an illusion, and the difficulties are too great to be attacked suc- 
cessfully. However, whether the Aristotle or Copernicus, the Wundt 
or the Darwin of the new order appears in this generation or the 
next, it is not important that he should be a psychologist of the older 
orthodoxies. in fact, the extension of the frontiers of the new 
groups to include those of the old is evidence of a new psychological 
order which may disregard old class distinections—and old philoso- 
phies—and may legitimately draw on the sources of all sciences 
and all methods which may in any way contribute to the solution of 
psychological problems. 


Wm. CuarK Trow. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


The Thinking Machine. C. JupsoN Herrick. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1929. Pp. xii + 374. 


What is the Mind? Grorge T. W. Patrick. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1929. Pp. viii + 185. 


The biological standpoint in psychology has been very fruitful, 
but the blessing has not been unmixed. It has done much to make 
psychology scientific by rescuing mind from the metaphysical bog 
of the subjective or psychical, and by placing it in the behavior of 
the organism. This is a step in the right direction, but it is a bad 
halting place. In identifying mind with the brain and central 
nervous system, the neurologist has set up one abstraction in place 
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of another. He has failed to bring mind back to nature where it 
belongs, where in interaction with an environment it acquires its 
characteristic properties and functions, and where in integrated 
form it is observed. In breaking with the philosophical tradition, 
the psychologist has too easily accepted the conclusion that he can 
be scientific only by following the lead of the natural sciences. In 
taking over their method at its face value, he has tended to confine 
his study to their content, and hence has overlooked the social, insti- 
tutional, and technological aspects of his problem, or has assigned to 
them a quite subsidiary place. To study social psychology, one has 
to consider whether to go to philosophy, sociology, or psychology. 
Mr. Herrick’s book is a case in point. He is determined not to 
allow science to compromise with philosophy. Hence he inquires 
how far we can understand human nature by the methods of natural 
science. Now instead of assuming that science deals with those 
relations between events which are sufficiently constant to enable us 
to take the one set of events as means to the other set as consequences, 
he assumes that the entire process of events, or nature, is a mechan- 
ism. Either ‘‘human nature is machine-made,’’ or there is ‘‘no real 
science of human biology.’’ Before being swallowed by biology, as 
here interpreted, psychology might profitably consider the meaning 
of causal laws in current physical science. Quantum physics and 


the Heisenberg principle of indeterminacy, as Eddington and many 
others have pointed out, have forced the conclusion that causal laws 


2? 


are either identical propositions, ‘‘put-up jobs,’’ or are statistical 
laws, concerned with groups rather than with individuals, predic- 
tions of the probability of observable events. The theory that our 
world is completely mechanistic, or deterministic, breaks down in 
two respects. It erroneously assumes, first, that science is concerned 
with individuals rather than with what Lillie has called the generic 
relations between individuals, and second, a complete knowledge of 
the past. The first assumption is being widely challenged, and the 
second, as Mead and others have shown, involves a self-contradiction. 

Mr. Herrick realizes that the conventional notion of mechanism 
is unsatisfactory, and he devotes considerable space to the contention 
that mechanisms are creative, that they bring forth novelties, and 
that they are indispensable to choice, purpose, and value. He holds 
no brief for materialism or for any other metaphysical standpoint. 
He distrusts the injection into science of mysticism, vitalism, and 
philosophical theories in general. The scientific way of life is here 
presented at its best. Things and ideals meet on common ground. 
To those whose philosophy, like the reviewer’s, is heavily grounded 
in the scientific point of view, and who have been disappointed in 
the philosophical conclusions which men like Eddington and Millikan 
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have claimed to reach on scientific premises, this thesis has great 
promise. But does Mr. Herrick really mean what he says? 

In order to differentiate the notion of mechanism from the philo- 
sophical conception of organism, and yet reconcile the notion with 
the obvious facts of experience, he vacillates between two inter- 
pretations. Too much of the time, he emphasizes the uniformity of 
nature, identifies mechanism with a standardized product, claims that 
under identical conditions the same things happen, and that ‘‘the 
internal work of the mechanism determines the product made by the 
machine.’’ He does not seem to see that the dispute arises precisely 
because evolution is inconsistent with identical conditions; identical 
conditions do recur, but so far as they do there is no evolution. 
At other times he meets this difficulty by claiming that the way a 
machine acts depends not only upon the nature of the machine, but 
also upon the conditions affecting and transforming it. But this is 
exactly what the critics of mechanism have contended, and the argu- 
ment becomes a matter of the proper use of words. The mechanical 
character of a process stops precisely where novel, creative, then un- 
predictable aspects of the process emerge. A process is mechanistic, 
as the author rightly contends, in affording the basis for control, but 
for that very reason novel features are not mechanistic because they 
can not be predicted from a knowledge of the elements then given. 
To answer that these novel aspects are determined, for they are found 
to be so in a later situation, is to confuse that situation with the 
earlier one. It will not help to say that nothing comes uncaused, 
and that in the earlier situation the defect is inadequate knowledge 
of the mechanism. The statement is based on a confusion of two 
radically different meanings of the word ‘‘cause.’’ All nature is 
causal in the sense that it is a sequential order, a process; looking 
backward on this order, to deny caprice is simply to say that things 
have happened as they did happen. The results could not have been 
different, given the conditions, because the results were part of the 
conditions. But in the sense of cause which is important for science, 
it is identified with antecedents which enable us to predict conse- 
quences, and in this sense creative or novel elements are not caused 
and not mechanical. 

The book is divided into four parts, the first dealing with 
mechanistic science, the second, with mechanistic biology, the third, 
with mechanistic psychology, and the last, with human nature. Psy- 
chology is defined as ‘‘the science which deals with conscious ex- 
perience, with our awareness of what is going on.’’ Mr. Herrick’s 
general statement is very good, for it seems to distinguish psychology 
from biology as the direct experience differs from the biological con- 
ditions of that experience. The detailed analysis, however, pretty 
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much reduces psychology to biology in the conclusion that the body, 
particularly the cerebral cortex, is the organ of thinking. It is sig- 
nificant that in the course of the exposition it becomes necessary to 
qualify this statement with the assertion that ‘‘some of my con- 
sciousness, particularly simple emotional experience, is not cortical 
but visceral and thalamic,’’ and that in one place language is said 
to be an aid to the cerebrum. Motor patterns are recognized as of 
more importance in our thinking than was formerly supposed, but 
motor patterns, we are reminded, are not thought. Social psy- 
chology, sticking to the direct field of experience, might be calied 
upon here to show how sounds and other gestures become meanings 
or significant symbols in the development of social behavior. But 
what for the social psychologist might be regarded as the unique 
mechanism of thought, is of course for the biologist simply the 
stimulus to the action of the cerebral mechanism. 

Like The Thinking Machine, What is the Mind? is written for the 
ordinary reader, aims to show that science is compatible with pur- 
poses and values, and that understanding of the former is necessary 
to the intelligent appreciation and direction of the latter. Where 
Mr. Herrick’s book essays a detailed analysis of his subject, sticking 
closely to what he regards as the scientific point of view, Mr. Patrick’s 
book takes an impressionistic inventory of the salient general points 
of view, and is avowedly concerned with their philosophical impli- 
cations. Though Mr. Herrick refers approvingly to Mr. Patrick’s 
book, it will not, in my opinion, meet the approval of most scientists 
or of psychologists. But it is a useful and readable work for the 
general reader, fairly successful in the modest job it attempts. 

The two standpoints considered are that of behaviorism within 
psychology, and that of organicism within philosophy. The general 
thesis is that the latter has done much to redeem the inadequacies of 
the former in correcting its materialistic implications. A fairly safe 
middle path is steered between the mechanistic position that mind is 
a function of the nervous system, and the vitalistic position that mind 
is something introduced into the natural process from the outside. 
Occasionally extravagant statements are made which indicate that 
the author is momentarily more interested in saving values than in 
understanding the facts, as when in criticizing behaviorism he says, 
‘‘Tf it threatened the reality of the mind, it would be doomed forth- 
with, for this reality is self-evident. It is the mind that rules the 
world and makes things go.’” On the other hand, effective criticism 
of extreme forms of behaviorism is made from the standpoint of 
physical science in its newer theories of the atom as an organism. 
Furthermore, the reduction of function to structure, or vice versa, is 
shown to be untenable. 
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The final chapter is interesting in showing how the author stands 
when it comes to a show-down. He is clearly not a mechanist, though 
he appreciates the part which mechanism plays in organization. He 
is not a vitalist, for he sees that you don’t explain the evolution of 
mind by positing it to begin with. He insists that evolution is not 
an unfolding or unwrapping of what is potentially or implicitly 
there. It is genuinely creative, developmental. The final conclu- 
sion, however, is a bit strange and disappointing. Following the 
lead of emergent evolution and kindred standpoints, he concludes 
‘‘that there are certain formative forces at work in the world and 
that organization is the product of these forces and not of chance 
groupings of inert elements.’’ It is also concluded that under the 
guidance of these formative forces evolution issues in organisms of 
a higher and higher order, reaching their summit in the human mind. 
Both these conclusions seem to me fanciful and sadly in want of 
evidence. Lloyd Morgan, whose position is essentially that taken 
by the author, was careful to point out that the first conclusion 
belongs to emergent evolution only as philosophic faith and goes 
beyond any scientific evidence. The second conclusion evidences an 
amazing faculty, anthropomorphic in the extreme, for seeing in the 
evolutionary process the favorable and progressive features that 
the author wants to see. To appreciate the short-sighted perspective 
of the argument, the reader should go to Edmund Noble’s book, 
Purposwe Evolution. 


Donaup A. PI1aTT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 


Hegel und die Hegelsche Schule. Witty Moog. Miinchen: Ernst 
Reinhardt. 1930. Pp. 491. 


The impression seems to prevail in most textbooks of the history 
of philosophy that with Hegel’s fall from grace in the early eighteen- 
forties, the Hegelian philosophy went underground not to reappear as 
respectable academic doctrine until the beginning of the twentieth 
century. Such a conception implies that the philosophy of an age 
can best be recognized in what is taught in the ‘‘schools.’’ Even 
so there is little justification for speaking of the ‘‘downfall’’ of the 
Hegelian philosophy. It is true that in 1844, Eichhorn, at the insti- 
gation of Frederick William IV (that Romantiker auf dem Throne 
der Caesaren, as Strauss called him), officially banned the Hegelian 
doctrine as dangerous to the established religious and political order. 
But the disciples of Hegel in fields other than technical philosophy 
still carried on an uninterrupted labor in the spirit of their master. 
Of all the groups which opposed the hegemony of the Hegelian doc- 
trine—the pietists in religion, the realists in science and the romantic 
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conservatives in politics—only the last named were in a position to 
exercise direct pressure against those who still professed Hegelian. 
ism after it had been hopelessly compromised by Strauss, Bruno, 
Bauer, Feurbach, Ruge, and Marx. Hegelians of the right and 
center, however, could still escape the official axe by lecturing on 
themes and periods which had no actualité in the political and social 
ferment of the forties. Interpretations of the origins of ideas and 
institutions of the distant past provided the safest refuge. Methods 
and results were, of course, unfailingly Hegelian. 

But Hegel’s most impressive and consequential influence was 
exerted not so much on academic philosophy proper as on the whole 
development of the cultural and social sciences in Europe. Only 
the narrowness of the technical philosophical historian could blind 
him to the fact that at the very time Hegel was losing academic 
ground, his leading ideas were taken over in the fields of the history 
of philosophy and the philosophy of history, in law, political 
economy, anthropology, esthetics, religion,—even Germanistik. So 
profound was this influence, later unexpectedly reinforced by some 
aspects of Spencer’s a priori sociology, that one can plausibly main- 
tain that the Hegelian methodological assumptions dominated the 
Geisteswissenschaften from Hegel’s times down to the very present. 

The most striking features of that method used with different 
emphasis in different disciplines were: (1) The historic-genetic ap- 
proach to the nature of any cultural phenomenon; (2) the assump- 
tion that this nature found gradual expression in stages which 
logically and historically involved one another, so that universal 
laws of development could be derived for social organization, art, 
law, ete.; (3) the assumption that the entire pattern of development 
had an objective significance or meaning which could be grasped 
either (a) by an organic logic which included and transcended the 
hypothetico-deductive method of natural science, or (b) by some 
synoptic insight or intuition deeper than the atomistic analysis of 
gesunde Menschenverstand; and (4) a monistic conception of the 
process by which, or the factors through which, the development took 
place, emphasis generally falling upon the final and efficient activity 
of ideas. The history of the cultural sciences in the nineteenth cen- 
tury has been in the main a history of the varying fortunes of the 
Hegelian philosophy. Even what purports to be non-Hegelian be- 
gan as a revolt against it. 

Perhaps it is a little unfair to judge Moog’s book from the stand- 
point of this wider background. But since it announced itself as a 
treatment of ‘‘Hegel and the Hegelian School’’ it aroused legiti- 
mate expectations that this theme would be handled. Moog, alas, 
seems to be barely aware of its possibilities. More regrettable, how- 
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ever, is the fact that even in what it attempts to do, it falls far below 
the level of achievement attained by Moog’s earlier work on the 
Ueberweg-Heinze and in his more analytical studies on the relation 
between psychology and logic. 

First as to Hegel. After a short biographical chapter, Moog 
presents a pharaphrased summary of Hegel’s writings from the 
Jugendarbeiten on, down to the lecture notes on the history of 
philosophy. No interpretation is offered. In fact the exposition 
is often in terms of Hegel’s own technical phrases so that in places 
it is questionable whether Moog—despite his use of the short sen- 
tence—is any clearer than Hegel himself. Although acquainted with 
the recent works of Kroner, Haering, Hartmann, and Rosenzweig, 
he steers scrupulously clear of moot points which would demand a 
personal stand. In short, the book is almost completely devoid of in- 
sight. Even Hegel’s own problems are not presented in a manner 
which brings home to the reader a sense of what the issues at stake 
really are. And yet most of them are still contemporary issues. 

One of the causes of the aridity of Moog’s text is his failure to 
expound and interpret the doctrines of the men against whom Hegel 
developed his position. In presenting Hegel as if he and his library 
were philosophically self-sufficient, not only does Moog do an injus- 
tice to Hegel’s own conception of philosophy, but he leaves it a 
mystery why Hegel should have caused such a stir in extra-academic 
circles at all, why Hegel and his school should have become a political 
issue. An account of Hegel’s philosophy should in some way link 
up with the intellectual and social history of his times. For example, 
the full import of Hegel’s philosophy of law can only be grasped in 
its relations to the contemporary doctrines of Friess, Haller, and 
Savigny ; in history, to Niehbuhr and Ranke; in religion, to Schleir- 
macher ; in esthetics, to the Romantics; and in philosophy proper 
(revealed even in the heart of the Logic and not only in the early 
writings) on the one hand, to the Rasonnieren of the Enlightenment 
and its dangerous revolutionary consequences, on the other, to the 
unmediated, reactionary mysticism of Schelling. The perennial at- 
tractiveness of the Hegelian philosophy lies in its method of recon- 
ciling oppositions, in the way it uses the principle of continuity to 
dissolve antitheses too sharply drawn. More should have been made 
of this. 

Moog’s treatment of the Hegelian school from Hegel’s times to the 
present is compressed into eighty pages. It suffers from all the 
faults which afflict the first part in addition to the unavoidable 
terseness and sins of omission entailed by a treatment in such narrow 
compass. The third volume of Erdmann’s History of Philosophy 
contains the fullest exposition of the period immediately after 
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Hegel’s death. It suffers, however, from the fact that Erdmann 
as a right-Hegelian fighting in the thickest of the fray often loses 
sight of the woods for the trees. The second volume of Lenz’s His. 
tory of the University of Berlin contains valuable material about 
the Hegelian school in Hegel’s own day. Moog uses Erdmann, but 
does not cite him, and cites Lenz, but does not use him to advantage. 
The treatment of the eighteen-forties is sadly inadequate, but in 
justice to Moog it should be stated that it could hardly be properly 
handled in anything short of a volume. However, the Hallische 
Jahrbiicher and Deutsche Jahrbiicher fiir Wissenschaft und Kunst 
offer a wealth of material which Moog barely exploits in treating 
of the cultural milieu of the early Marx and Engels. 


Srioney Hook. 
WASHINGTON SQuARE COLLEGE, 
NEw YorK UNIVERSITY. 


After 2000 Years. A Dialogue between Plato and a Modern Young 
Man. G. Lowes Dickinson. New York: W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, Inc. 1930. 213 pp. 


After 2000 years Plato is brought down from ‘‘no place and no 
time’’ to be chastised behind a veil of devotion. It must be ad- 
mitted that the lapse of time (though spent in the timeless) has 
softened the great philosopher. He listens calmly to the statement 
that what rests on the senses is the easiest and least controversial to 
teach (p. 107), and protests but weakly when told in the style of Dr. 
Johnson that ‘‘the most learned philosopher is surer of a toothache 
than of an argument, and is brought up more surely by a brick wall 
than by a fallacy’’ (p. 180). In fact, Plato is here exactly like one 
of Socrates’ more subdued interlocutors. If this is a proper ven- 
geance it is indeed irony (and not of the Socratic kind) to have the 
modern young man remark, ‘‘I have always felt, if I may say so, 
that I could have put up a much better defence against Socrates than 
you permitted to your controversialists’’ (p. 143). Most surprising 
of all is the readiness with which Plato agrees to waive and postpone 
philosophic problems in the interest of practical considerations. No 
doubt he was more in the mood of the Laws than of the Republic 
when he was caught by the drawing thought of Philalethes, the 
modern young man. 

But if the dialogue is in no sense dialectical, if Plato shares 
meagrely in its development, if its criticisms, though sound, are the 
traditional ones presented to every student of Plato’s position, if in 
spirit the dialogue is rather a monologue and a confession of faith, 
now hesitant, now dogmatic—all this does not in the least detract 
from the reasonableness of the faith presented and (what its author 
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would cherish more) its efficacy in the ordering of one’s life. For 
the most part, Philalethes, though he is more determined in his love 
of Truth than he is relentless in his search for truths, is representa- 
tive of the thoughtful modern young man. He is stirred by the in- 
justice of the distribution of property, believes in democracy (not 
from any profound principle, but because he thinks it the only form 
of government which can be successful practically, without oppres- 
sion), is opposed to war, and has great faith in education and science. 
His general attitude is due not so much to a lack of dialectical powers 
on his part, as to the belief that the concrete situation is too complex 
, to admit of simple dialectical clarification in terms of single motives 
or trends. Biological and psychological evidence (heredity and the 
subconscious, for example) is brought in to support such an attitude. 

In the realm of values no dogmatism is permitted. The young 
man thinks that man’s ideas of Good and Evil as well as the form of 
society should change continually, and attributes to Plato the view 
‘“‘that the form of the good society was fixed, and ought, if it could, 
to be maintained for ever unchanged’’ (p. 117). The two positions 
conflict only on a misinterpretation of ‘‘the form of the good so- 
ciety.’’ I take Plato’s meaning to be the formal principles or con- 
ditions which a society must satisfy to be good, for example, as he 
often repeats in the Republic, that each man do that for which he is 
best fitted. The material structure, such as the type of government, 
is an empirical matter, depending upon investigation of men’s nature 
and fitness, an investigation which Plato attempts frequently (cf. 
the Protagoras) though his conclusions may be wrong, as a democrat 
would be bound to maintain. On the other hand, it is true that his 
account in the Republic seems to suggest, as Philalethes claims, static 
material principles of a good society. 

Truth, Beauty, and Love are the intrinsic goods recognized. The 
emphasis is on Beauty and Art, and Plato is rebuked for his dis- 
paraging remarks about the latter. The view that the higher goods 
should be sacrificed if the so-called lower ones can be thereby achieved 
for the vast majority rests on the belief that the higher can not be 
sacrificed, and that there is on the whole, no necessarily mutually 
exclusive choice. 

The dialogue is comprehensive in that it touches upon all issues 
of social importance and gets to their core ina moment. It is very 
pleasant reading, being of a flowing prose, interspersed with sage 
and pithy remarks. The style is in itself a good justification of the 
author’s emphasis on Art among the Goods. 


A. EDEL. 
New York Cry. 
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Vedanta or The Science of Reality. K. A. KrisHNAswami Iver, 
With a foreword by S. Radhakrishnan. Madras: Ganesh. 1930. 
xiii + 346 pp. 


The Subject as Freedom. KriSHNACHANDRA BHATTACHARYA. Bom- 
bay: G. R. Malkani; Amalner: The Indian Institute of Philos- 
ophy. 1930. 206 pp. 


The Sankhya Conception of Personality. Apoay Kumar MaJum- 
par. A New Interpretation of the Sankhya Philosophy. Edited 
by Jatindra Kumar Majumdar. With a foreword by S. Rad- 
hakrishnan. Calcutta: Caleutta University Press. 1930. xvi+ 
158 pp. 


Dedicated to Sankara, Vedanta or The Science of Reality seeks 
to defend the system of this ninth-century philosopher by popu- 
larizing its principles and comparing its conclusions with those of 
Western systems. It deals with Vedanta from almost every con- 
ceivable standpoint, including psychology, ethics, logic, metaphys- 
ies, religion, theology, esthetics, and the history of Western philos- 
ophy from Plato to Gentile. The claim is made that Vedanta is 
free from pessimism, mysticism, and dualism, being based entirely 
on the facts of Life, with its three great states of Dreaming, Wak- 
ing, and Sleeping. In contrast to this ‘‘tribasic’’ position, all other 
systems are condemned as ‘‘monobasic,’’ that is, limited to the wak- 
ing state. The book contains numerous repetitions, ambiguities, 
and textual contradictions: the reader is uncertain, for example, 
whether the absolute Self, or ‘‘Pure Consciousness,’’ of the three 
states is to be taken as a subject or as a transcendent substratum 
of both subject and object. Here an adjustment of Vedanta to 
modern experimental psychology might be extremely illuminating, 
as Vedanta is full of precious ore. On the whole, the book is a lucid 
and well illustrated presentation of an epoch-making oriental phi- 
losophy in modern dress. 

The intention of The Subject as Freedom is to cultivate West- 
ern understanding of Vedanta by elaborating a scheme of psychol- 
ogy according to which the Vedanta religious goal of ‘‘self-realiza- 
tion’’ can be attained. In contrast to the object-based ‘‘empirical’’ 
psychology of the West, this scheme is subject-based or ‘‘spiritual.’’ 
That is, all distinctions are treated not as qualities of a real object, 
but as symbols of a real subject. According to the author, ‘‘ Object 
is what is meant, including the object of sense-perception and all 
contents that have necessary reference to it. Object as the meant 
is distinguished from the subject or the subjective of which there 
is some awareness other than the meaning awareness’’ (p. 1). He 
would thus agree with Professor Dewey that some experience is 
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‘‘non-cognitive.’’ Says he, ‘‘The self is taken by Kant as the think- 
ing function....But...we can mean the unmeanable, and 
then the speaking or meaning function is more fundamental than 
thinking’ (p. 177). So the self continually means as a positive 
actor, but is not always aware of meanings or objects. This ‘‘spirit- 
ual psychology’’ provides either for control over the world or for 
escape from it. ‘‘Spiritual progress means the realization of the 
subject as free. One lives an objective good or full life and finds 
his self correspondingly realized. Others, however, recognize a 
specific discipline . . . for such realization ... primarily in the 
inwardizing direction and secondarily, if at all, in the direction of 
creating objective or social values’’ (pp. 39-40). The stages of 
this inwardizing direction are laid out in a precise argument oc- 
cupying the bulk of the book. While certain obscurities need to 
be cleared up and attitudes broadened, the book on the whole is a 
profound and trenchant work, and deserves careful study by West- 
ern thinkers. 

Since The Sankhya Conception of Personality is chiefly exegeti- 
eal, its appeal is chiefly to close students of Hindu philosophy, but 
here and there its finely wrought conclusions may interest Western 
philosophers. From the somewhat Aristotelian classic Sankhya 
position of an attractive personal Subject, or Purusa, eternally dis- 
tinct from an evolutionary material Object, or Prakrti, the author 
seeks with great ingenuity to work out a somewhat Hegelian posi- 
tion, in which the ‘‘delusion and bondage’’ of Purusa’s connection 
with Prakrtt ‘‘are real, not illusory, inasmuch as they are the in- 
dispensable conditions by means of which the Absolute Purusa in 
man gradually realizes Himself and returns upon Himself as a 
liberated Being.’’ Yet ‘‘Why the Absolute Purusa imposes upon 
Himself such limitations is a question which is unanswerable, be- 
cause unmeaning’’ (p. 113). As in the Vedanta system, creation 
is a ‘‘mystery.’’ Apparently the author is attempting to pour new 
wine into wineskins that are only partly new. But the attempt is 
significant as an example of the contemporary renascence of Hindu 
philosophy, a movement springing from a shift in social culture 
and profoundly influenced by Christian sentiment, Spinoza, and 
Hegel. In place of the absolute distinctions of the old days, we 
read such phrases as ‘‘relatively’’ and the Spinozistic ‘‘in so far as.’’ 
Despite its ambiguity of purpose and forced interpretations, this 
work is ably written and prophetic. 

While venturing on modern paths, all three authors cling to the 
ancient distinction between the undifferentiated Self and the dif- 
ferentiated world, and hold that freedom from the world is the su- 
preme goal of life. As these basic Hindu convictions come into the 
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West, will they remain intact as supreme contributions, or will they 
suffer radical modification ? WENDELL THOMAS. 
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